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It is 'Abd-el-Mahsin, the same whom we had seen the* evening
before as companion of Telal. He enters with a " hope 1 don't
intrude " air, and begins by excusing himself for breaking in on
us so early, asks after our health, trusts that we are somewhat
refreshed from the fatigues of our journey; in short, makes no
less display of politeness, though without any overdoing or
affectation soever, than a French marquis of the old school
could to guests newly arrived at his chateau. He then proceeds
to enquiries about our road hither, how we had fared on the
way, laments over the coarse manners and ill breeding of
Bedouins, and the heat of the desert. Next he shows a great
desire to be instructed in medicine, adding that he is not
altogether ignorant of the healing art, and in a word directs
his whole conversation so as to make us feel perfectly at home,
and thus proceeds to sound us on the purport of our visit to
l^a'yel, and who we really were.

His appearance was certainly much in his favour, and one
that inspired confidence, or even familiarity. He could not have
been under fifty, but bore his years well; his complexion equal
in fairness to that of most Italians, his eye large and intelligent,
his features regular; in youth he must have been positively
handsome; his person was slender and a little bent by advancing
age; his dress extremely neat, though unadorned; a plain wand
in his hand bespoke his pacific and immilitary turn; in short,
he had the look of a scientific or literary courtier, perhaps
an author, certainly a gentleman. A curious half-smile, but
partially disguised by the ceremonious gravity of a first visit,
showed him to be no enemy to a joke, while it tempered the
thoughtful expression of his large forehead and meaning eye.

Such was'Abd-el-Mahsin, the intimate friend and inseparable
companion of the prince. He belonged to the ancient and
noble family of 'Aleyyan, chiefs of the town and district of
Bereydah in Isaseem. There he had once enjoyed the confidence
of his own fellow-citizens, and the boon fellowship of Khursheed
Basha the Egyptian governor, during the period that this latter
held IJLaseem before the final re-establishment of the Wahhabee
dynasty. Avoiding any open part in political affairs, and
devoting himself in appearance to literature and society, he
was, in fact, the deepest intriguer of the province, and guided
all the machinations of his relatives to deliver his country from